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50 THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL 

[In accordance with the new policy of the Board of Managing Editors, by which 
the Associate Editors are invited to contribute to the editorial columns, the following 
contribution from Mr. Daniel W. Lothman is presented] : 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

It was evident that the trend of opinion among the schoolmen who 
attended the recent meeting of the National Education Association 
at Cleveland was toward a decided enlargement of the place occupied 
by industrial education in the public schools. At least this was evi- 
dent among those who had places on the programmes and took a part 
in discussions. The pessimistic sentiment which always finds more 
or less expression on such occasions, namely, that our educational 
system is seriously defective if not absolutely vicious, seemed more 
pronounced than ever. A few speakers were bold enough to deny 
the justness of this view; maintained that in general our educational 
work is along correct lines; that so-called culture studies and studies 
which develop mental power, rather than purely utilitarian studies, 
should predominate. But these were a minority, and however well 
they maintained their position, were lost sight of in the great number 
of those who argued on the other side. 

All this was but another manifestation of the widespread feeling 
that the existing system of education provides for the few only, for 
those who aim at a college career; that it fails to provide for the mass 
who expect to engage in some form of manual labor, with no inten- 
tion of entering a higher institution of learning. 

On October 12, 1908, an industrial school, called "The Technical 
High School," was opened in Cleveland with an enrolment of 712 
pupils. Similar schools have been opened in other cities, and many 
others will soon be established. The advocates of classical studies 
will find much interest in observing the effect of these schools on the 
study of the ancient classics. 

Judging from the present outlook in Cleveland, the technical school 
will have little effect on the number of high-school pupils who select 
the classical courses, but will rather provide additional scholastic 
training for a large number of children whose school life would other- 
wise end in the grades below the high school. 



